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THE ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN SHORE. 

BY P. T. M'GKATH, EDITOE OF THE "EVENING HEEALD/' ST. JOHN'S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 



It will probably occasion no little surprise to American read- 
ers to learn that the famous "French Shore" of Newfoundland is 
really an American shore as well, and that an adjustment of the 
dispute concerning the coast line possesses a direct and vital inter- 
est for the people of the United States. The international en- 
tanglement identified with this "French Shore" is taking on an 
acute phase. just now, through the lapsing at New Year of the 
modus vivendi governing the fishery on the coast, which arrange- 
ment the Colonial Ministry is unwilling to renew, throwing the 
responsibility for further action upon the British and French 
Governments, which are at present engaged in an endeavor to 
compass a settlement of the whole difficulty that has now existed 
for nearly two hundred years. 

The right to participate in the fisheries on the Western fore- 
shore of Newfoundland is enjoyed by three nations, Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States — a condition of things which 
is without a parallel in the world to-day. The rights possessed 
by France extend around to a portion of the northeast coast, 
passing out through the Straits of Belle Isle and down to Cape 
John ; and, in a similar manner, the United States exercises the 
right of fishing on the southwest shore, from Cape Bay east to 
Bamea. The extraordinary and anomalous position is thus pre- 
sented that Great Britain has to share the fisheries on the north- 
east coast with one great Power, and on the southwest coast with 
another, while on the west coast, considered by itself, both of 
them compete with her. 

It may tend towards a more intelligent grasp of the situation 
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if the rights of the respective Powers are briefly detailed, in their 
chronological order. 

The island of Newfoundland was discovered by Cabot in 1497, 
while on a voyage from England. It was annexed by Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert for the British Crown in 1583, was gradually 
settled by emigrants from Devonshire, and was governed as a 
dependency from early in the seventeenth century. A noted 
fishing region even in those days, its rugged shores were braved 
by the hardy seafarers from the West of England, and the value 
of its products was recognized in the rude chronicles of the 
Elizabethan period, being described as "richer than the gold mines 
of Peru." Britain exercises sovereignty over the whole island, 
and fishery rights over its seaboard, by the title of ownership and 
possession, and by the express terms of the several treaties be- 
tween herself and France during the past two centuries, the latter 
country having been her unsuccessful antagonist in the wars 
which were waged for the mastery of the island. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, amplified and amended 
by the similar instruments executed at Paris in 1763 and at Ver- 
sailles in 1783, the full sovereignty of Newfoundland was ceded 
to Great Britain, but to France was given the right to catch and 
dry fish upon the aforementioned portions of its coast; to build 
temporary huts and stages for cleaning and curing the fish, and 
to occupy the Miquelon Isles, off the southern coast of New- 
foundland, as French territory, to be used as a real shelter for the 
fishermen of that nationality frequenting the region. 

The right which the American colonies possessed, up to the 
time of their throwing off the British authority, of fishing in all 
the North Atlantic waters was continued to them after the War 
of Independence, and was exercised by them until 1813, when 
the rupture of friendly relations deprived them of it. Quarrels 
resulting from the attempts of the United States fisherii.en to 
continue in the pursuit, the Convention of 1818 was agreed to, 
which gave them the right to take fish of every kind on the south- 
west and west coasts of this island, and to dry and cure this fish 
on the unsettled parts of the southern seaboard, said right to 
cease on any portion of it as soon as such portion of the coast 
became peopled, unless the previous consent of the inhabitants 
could be procured. The United States renounced any fishery 
rights or claims to take, dry or cure fish in any other portion of 
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British North America, save on these sections of our coast line 
and a few other localities specified in detail. 

The above epitome serves to show two things — the very great 
importance the other Powers attached to the right of taking fish 
in the waters of Newfoundland, and the very slight store which 
the British Government set upon the possession of one-third of 
the entire coast line of the island so recently as eighty years ago. 
The besetting sin of Imperial administrators in dealing with the 
colony — ignorance of its circumstances and indifference to its 
possibilities — is here abundantly exposed. The truism that 
"what England gains by the sword she loses by diplomacy" finds 
an apt illustration in the case of Newfoundland. Concessions 
were secured by all comers, and the prospect of the colony ever 
developing other resources, the exploitation of which might be 
resisted by the nations possessing fishery rights on the seaboard, 
was never given a thought. France and the United States, secure 
in the enjoyment of their treaty concessions, undertook to utilize 
them to the fullest possible extent. Newfoundland, as may be 
seen from the map, almost encloses the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
two entrances only existing, Belle Isle Strait, on the north, about 
twenty miles wide at its narrowest point, and Cabot Strait, on 
the south, with a width of sixty miles. The gulf thus takes the 
form of an enclosed basin, blocked for some five months each 
year with great ice-floes, which render the fishing season along 
the west coast of Newfoundland both short and precarious. Con- 
sequently, the French conducted their major operations on the 
northeast coast, and the Americans made the southwest littoral 
their headquarters, both in time largely depleting the adjacent 
waters of any fishes of commercial or economic value. So un- 
remunerative has the fishery on the former coast line become 
that on the two hundred miles of foreshore which it com- 
prises the French maintained only two fishing stations during the 
past season, and even these met with such poor success that it 
is probable they will abandon it altogether next year. On the 
southwest coast the Americans no longer exercise their rights at 
all. The codfish they practically extirpated, and the settlers who 
made their homes in this quarter, bent on the same pursuit, in 
time forced them off the shore by appropriating the best locations. 
The settlement of the coast deprives the Americans of the power 
of drying fish there, and hence they only frequent it nowadays 
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for the purpose of procuring bait, which they purchase from the 
residents, as they do not themselves carry the appliances for net- 
ting this essential. 

The practical value of these two strips of seashore being, there- 
fore, of no account, it is clear that the seat of the present indus- 
trial operations of the fishermen of the three countries, and the 
theatre of any possible future international difficulty, must be 
the western water front of the island, and, that being the case, 
it is best to 'approach the consideration of that aspect of the 
matter by examining the value of the relative tenures of the men 
in possession. Great Britain, in the first place, claims not alone 
the widest and most comprehensive rights as to fishing, but also, 
as owner of the island, the power to develop the hinterland of 
this western slope, the resources of which are said to be both 
Varied and valuable. Her claim does not seem an extravagant 
one, when her title to the ownership of the territory is taken into 
consideration. 

But right at this juncture arises the much-vexed question of 
"French rights." As previously explained, the French have the 
right to catch fish in the territorial waters of the coast (the off- 
shore waters being free to all), and to dry it on the strand, 
maintain temporary structures on the coast for the latter pur- 
pose, and cut wood in the forests to construct these erections. 
It would seem that no ambiguity could be possible in this respect, 
for the provisions are clear; but, strangely enough, the key to the 
gravity of the problem now taxing the statesmanship of England 
and France is afforded by the simple query : "What is meant by 
the word fish, as used in the treaties ?" 

"Codfish," say the British; "the only fish known, caught and 
of value in the region at the time the treaties were made, and 
therefore the only fish which could have been meant by those 
who framed the treaties ; furthermore, the only fish which is dried 
and cured by exposure on stages on the beach, as the process is 
detailed in the treaties." 

The French repudiate this construction and maintain that 
every fish or marine animal found on the coast comes within the 
meaning of the treaty terms. On the strength of their contention 
they have set up siibstantial permanent factories and gone into 
the business of canning lobsters, an enlargement of the treaty 
privileges which the British maintain is altogether unwarranted 
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by the language of the instruments. But that represents only 
the first issue upon which there is a disagreement. The sec- 
ond lies in the French contention that their fishery privileges are 
exclusive, or to be enjoyed by them alone, while the British argu- 
ment is that these rights are merely concurrent, with the 
colonists participating on the same basis, saving only that they 
are not to interfere with the Frenchmen by their competition. The 
British Monarch attached to the Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, a 
private declaration that he would use his best efforts to prevent 
his subjects hampering those of his brother of France, who on 
his part pledged himself that the Miquelon Isles should never 
become an object of jealousy between the two nations. On the 
strength of the former declaration the French set up their claim 
to exclusive rights of fishing, and to the uninterrupted use of 
the strand for half a mile from high water around the whole 
eight hundred miles of coast comprised in the disputed territory. 
The French have still further complicated the original issues by 
constantly enlarging their demands and asserting new claims, 
putting forward the most vexatious and unfounded pretensions; 
and the British authorities, regardless of parties or policies, 
have invariably acquiesced in the propositions advanced by the 
French, though nominally refusing to subscribe to them. The 
British Empire has never been in a position, in recent years, when 
British rights could be adequately asserted here without risk of 
precipitating war with France, and to avoid this until in a po- 
sition to force her own views, England is obliged to tamely 
submit to French dictation in this quarter. 

Bepeated attempts have been made to settle the question, but 
as they have always been characterized by a sacrifice of the 
colony's rights by the British plenipotentiaries, and as the colony 
is entitled to decide whether the terms are satisfactory or not, 
she has invariably rejected them. The practice of the British 
Foreign Office has been to entrust the negotiations to Under- 
Secretaries who have never seen Newfoundland. The French, on 
the contrary, choose an Admiral who has served on the disputed 
coast. Therefore the potential prospect of France's getting the 
best of the bargain is always assured, and the colony vetoes the 
draft arrangement. 

Not until Mr. Chamberlain took charge of the Colonial Office 
was there a British Minister who seemed to realize what was 
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due by him and his colleagues to the oldest colony of the Em- 
pire; and one of his first acts was to despatch to this island a 
Eoyal Commission of Inquiry to investigate the whole question 
of French rights and obtain official data as to the actual con- 
dition of affairs on the Treaty Coast. These Commissioners 
found that the total catch of cod by the French on the sea- 
board over which their rights extend did not exceed 15,000 
quintals in a season, a quantity which would not make more than 
a cargo for one tramp steamer to carry to market. The whole 
French personnel on the coast was under 600, stationed in sixteen 
harbors and fishing within well-defined limits, so that the resident 
fishermen caused them no inconvenience. The French also 
canned about 16,000 cases of lobsters, in addition to their catch of 
cod, having ten canneries in operation. Yet, in the face of their 
small and declining occupation of the coast, in the face of the 
shrinkage of their industries from twenty-five years ago, when 
they had 130 stations on the coast and an annual catch of 
350,000 quintals of cod, they were found by the Commissioners 
to be hampering the industries of the settlers and enforcing their 
autocratic pretensions to the same extravagant extent as ever. 
British warships were at their beck and call, to drive the cod- 
catcher off his fishing ground so that the Frenchman might 
occupy it, or to harry the lobster-man who was canning in defiance 
of the infamous modus vivendi executed in 1890, which penalized 
a perfectly legitimate industry and put it in the power of British 
naval officers to banish their fellow-subjects from their own soil. 
The Commissioners further found that the opening of any mines 
was forbidden, because such might interfere with the French 
fishery. For the same reason a wharf was not permitted to be 
built on the coast, and more than one has been torn down by the 
warships. Only last season, to refute the charge of the French 
Commodore that a certain building, erected on the strand, was a 
sedentary structure, the British commander had to land a party 
of bluejackets, put rollers under the building, and move it some 
distance. The mining, homestead and timber leases granted for 
the coast all contain a clause that they are issued "subject to the 
French Treaty rights." 

The Commissioners made a cruise around the coast, to find 
that the French, in blank defiance of the treaties, which prohib- 
ited them from any permanent occupation of the shore, had 
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erected stables and storehouses at one point, where they kept cat- 
tle and supplies for the use of their warships, and at other 
centres had established stores, by means of which they trafficked 
with the settlers, smuggling great quantities of goods and liquors 
from St. Pierre in their fishing schooners. By this means they 
demoralized the legitimate trade of the resident dealers, who were 
obliged to pay duties to the Newfoundland Customs. The 
French had, at various other harbors along the coast, seized 
upon the lands and fishing stations of the settlers, who could 
secure no legal redress for their dispossession. They had, again, 
sent boats from their warships time after time to cut up the nets 
of the settlers whom they regarded as interfering with the French 
trawlers. They had overhauled the Newfoundland vessels in ter- 
ritorial waters, by means of launches from the French cruisers, 
and compelled them to show their official papers. They had 
published proclamations in several harbors, enunciating the pri- 
ority of French rights and threatening severe penalties upon all 
violators thereof. They had summarily ejected prospectors and 
compelled capitalists to abandon valuable mines in despair of 
being able to work them. They had been persecuting the settlers 
in every conceivable manner, terrorizing the unlettered population 
by their assumption of authority and the ready aid given them by 
the British warships, asserting the most arrogant pretensions, and 
exercising sovereign rights on a coast where, really, they were only 
permitted to fish during the summer months. In a word, they 
were found to be persistently and flagrantly violating the treaties, 
trusting to the license which had been permitted them in the past, 
and to what they thought the '1)aekboneless policy" of the British 
Ministry to carry them through and prevent an outburst of indig- 
nation on the part of the aggrieved Power such as would have 
been the outcome of the exposure in any other country. 

But the French made a great mistake when they counted upon 
the acquiescence of Mr. Chamberlain in their proceedings, for 
as soon as the Commissioners returned to England and laid 
before him an outline of their work and findings, he began a vig- 
orous platform crusade against the intolerable conditions created 
by the French occupation of the coast. He berated the interlopers 
in a series of speeches, in which he asserted that France was 
adopting a pin-prick policy, was strangling the commerce of the • 
colony without deriving any benefit whatever from such a course 
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herself. He adopted his characteristic method; instead of enun- 
ciating diplomatic platitudes, he strongly and aggressively out- 
lined the case for the two countries, and warned France that she 
must be prepared to quit ere long, on a basis of compensation in 
money or territory elsewhere. This unexpected attitude on the 
part of a British Minister precipitated a complete change of 
policy by France. She as good as subscribed to the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Chamberlain. Admiral Eeveillere, who commanded 
on this station some years ago, was put forward to declare, by a 
letter to the Paris Matin (the letter being undoubtedly written 
with the sanction of the Government), that "the French shore is 
no longer of any value to France," while Marc Landry, the well- 
known writer, declared "that the fishing rights of the Kepublic 
in Newfoundland waters are not worth the shedding of the blood 
of a singie French seaman." In view of these and other utterances 
of like effect, it is clear that France is at last coming to see the 
question in its true light, though the prolongation of the South 
African war has made it impossible for Great Britain to push for- 
ward proposals for a settlement of the whole dispute in all its 
different aspects. 

The British idea is to effect an agreement with France for a 
renunciation of her rights in this region, France to be paid in 
cash for giving up her Treaty coast liberties, and to be granted 
some territorial equivalent elsewhere for ceding up to England 
the Miquelon Isles, which form the base of operations for the 
whole Gallic fishing industry in North America, whether on the 
coast of Newfoundland or on the great submarine banks to which 
it gives its name, and which are the home of the finest codfish in 
the world. It is as a depot for procuring bait with which to carry 
on this bank fishery, and as a base for supplies and shelter, that 
the French mainly use these Miquelon Isles, the capital of which 
is St. Pierre, and it is over the preventing of the Frenchmen 
from obtaining the bait from our littoral waters that one of the 
most acrimonious disputes subsidiary to this main French shore 
question arose, threatening to involve the two nations in war more 
than once, owing to the friction occurring each spring between 
the rival fishermen. 

It now becomes proper to consider the rights which the Amer- 
icans possess on the west coast. These are quite clear and well 
defined, for, profiting by the bitter experience which the am- 
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biguity of the treaties with Prance caused, the fust article of 
the Convention of 1818 stipulated that "the inhabitants of the 
United States shall have, forever, in common with the subjects of 
His Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every hind on 
that part of the coast of Newfoundland, etc." The American 
right is therefore "concurrent," it exists for all time, and it ap- 
plies to every kind of fish. It is a concession of rare commercial 
value, and if the fisheries were conducted upon any kind of 
scientific basis, and with judicious regulations calculated to per- 
petuate the fish life of the North Atlantic, it would provide an 
unfailing mine of wealth for the New England fishermen. Even 
as it is, it is the existence of this right to fish in Newfoundland 
waters which renders it possible for the deep-sea fisheries of 
which Massachusetts is the centre to be prosecuted with success, 
for it is the bait obtained in Newfoundland harbors which forms 
the indispensable requisite for carrying on the great cod, haddock 
and halibut fisheries of the Grand Banks, which are so vividly 
pictured in Kipling's "Captains Courageous." The herring is 
the best bait fish known; and, , besides being in large demand as 
an article of food, it forms the foundation of the operations of 
every American fishing vessel. The herrings first appear on 
the west coast in the early fall, and a fleet of about fifty Ameri- 
can vessels conveys cargoes of 1,000 barrels each to the home 
markets, where they are eagerly bought up by the scores of deep- 
sea fishing schooners which ply their calling on the banks, 
especially the Georges and Southern ledges, the whole winter 
through. Later the herring make their way around to Placen- 
tia and Fortune Bays, on the south coast, where the American 
"herringers" follow them, and as the taking of the fishes calls 
for costly seines which the vessels do not find it profitable to 
carry, the colony permits them to purchase what herring they 
require from the coast folk at a stated figure per barrel, which 
makes this a paying winter industry for her own people. The 
Americans also find it a very lucrative venture, for the French 
are not on the coast at this season, and so there is no interference 
from them or warship patrols to spoil the "hauls" of herring. 

But in the spring the Americans have not the same good 
fortune. At this season Bay St. George, sixty miles from Cape 
Ray, is the herring centre, the fishes coming in there to spawn. 
The prosecution of the bank fishery is then at its height, and 
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herrings for bait are then the great desideratum, and French, 
American, Canadian and Newfoundland vessels gather there, 
sometimes to the number of 100 sail or more. The French here 
maintain their prior, or exclusive, rights, claiming to take the 
herrings before any other fishermen, and without any interference 
from them. A British warship is always stationed in the bay 
when the baiting season begins, and she invariably upholds the 
French in their contention. Some years ago a tentative agree- 
ment was made by the two Commodores to the effect that the 
French should forego their right to net herrings on condition that 
the settlers supply them with what quantity they required, at the 
maximum price of one dollar a barrel. In accordance with this 
understanding, the British gunboats compel the resident herring- 
catchers to bait the French vessels at whatever price they are 
willing to pay, and not a herring is permitted to be put on board 
a vessel of any other nationality, even if paying a higher price, 
until all the Frenchmen in port have been supplied. For in- 
stance: A French vessel offers thirty cents a barrel for herrings 
(and unless they are very scarce the French never give any more), 
while an American offers one dollar; the settler dare not supply 
the American until he has previously satisfied the Frenchman's 
wants. Should a settler seek to evade the rules by baiting the 
American after nightfall, he is often detected by the naval patrol 
boats, and his skiff-load of herring is thrown overboard as a pun- 
ishment, or he is haled before the British Commander and threat- 
ened with the direst penalties if he again attempts to pursue this 
means of securing a livelihood. Should the herrings have 
actually been put on board an interdicted vessel, armed boats are 
sent to her and the skipper is compelled to give up the fish, the 
settler being forced, at the same time, to refund the money 
received therefor. Each year supplies its quota of incidents like 
these, of wholly unwarranted interference with the rights of 
American citizens, of attempts to prevent the exercise of inde- 
pendent trading privileges by the fishermen of a nation to whom 
the fullest liberties were conceded by the Power which claims, and 
should efficiently exercise, the sovereignty of the region. 

Of course, all these proceedings have not a shadow of legality, 
and in the past two years the Americans have refused to be trod- 
den under foot, as was the practice previously. That the French 
claim to exclusive fishing rights is baseless is proved by the fact 
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that, in spite of the French treaties made in 1783, Great Britain 
ceded the Americans full rights in 1818. The American fisher- 
men do not realize their power on that coast. If a resolute skip- 
per would bring a herring seine from Gloucester and let it down 
into the water at Bay St. George he could defy the warships to 
touch him, and would do more to bring the whole question to a 
head than all the pourparlers of diplomats in a decade. Twenty 
years ago some Gloucester skippers caused an entanglement in 
Fortune Bay over the seining of herring, which cost the British 
Government $100,000 as compensation. The wonder is that the 
same policy has not long ere this been put into effect on the 
Treaty Coast, as the American vessels are often delayed so long 
in obtaining herring that they meet very heavy losses. 

To them, therefore, a settlement of the question of French 
rights on the coast will be very welcome, as it will enable them 
to avail themselves without hindrance of the concession really 
most valuable to them. As matters are at present, no one knows 
when some new and preposterous claim will be advanced by the 
French the effect of which may be to stultify the rights conceded 
to the United States by the Convention of 1818. The French 
are every year becoming fewer, and their final departure from 
the shore would be hailed with delight by all. Their occupation 
of it has blasted the prospects of the fairest quarter of the island, 
impoverished a large section of its population and kept the people 
in perpetual ferment and unrest, besides endangering the com- 
mercial stability of the island and the profitable pursuit of a 
large industry by its people. 

On the other hand, the people of Newfoundland cannot afford 
to risk any interruption of their friendly relations with the 
Americans, who are their best customers. Open-hearted and 
generous-handed, it is scarcely surprising that they should be 
welcome where the French are barely endured. The presence of 
the one means peace and prosperity; the continuance of the 
obsolete "rights" of the other renders it certain that the vexatious 
controversies of the past will be continued in the future. The 
privileges which the Americans possess are condensed into a de- 
mand for bait, which the people of Newfoundland are glad to 
supply; the liberties which the French outrage are used so as to 
cripple every industry along a whole seaboard, settled by 14,000 
colonists. P. T. McGeath. 



